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the grasp of the scientific tyro, and a well-informed 
chemist would probably find little that was new 
to him. Nevertheless it is not without a certain 
fascination, if only by the mere perusal of a record 
which exhibits in a striking manner the wonderful 
fertility of the science and its extraordinary growth 
in recent years. Moreover, it is well written, well 
printed on good paper, and handsomely bound. 

Anyone who succeeds in assimilating a fraction 
of the contents of the other fifty-nine volumes, in 
addition to this, may indeed claim to have reached 
a condition of modern culture of unexampled 
thoroughness. J. B. C. 


GAS, LIGHT AND AIR. 

(1) Gas Testing and Air Measurement. By C. 
Chandley. Pp. vii + 77. (London : Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., n.d.) Price is. 6d 

(2) Light, Radiation, and Illumination. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of Paul Hogner by 
Justus Eck. Pp. xii + 88. (London: The 
Electrician Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd., 


n.d.) 

« np 


Price 6s. net. 

'HE title of the first of these books is 
somewhat misleading. In these days 
of high-pressure gas and the use of burners in 
which the adjustment of the induced air is of the 
first importance, it is very natural to suppose that 
a work entitled “ Gas Testing and Air Measure¬ 
ment ” has something to do with gas burners. 
This is not the case. By gas is meant fire-damp 
in mines, and the air measurement refers to the 
ordinary practice in mines of measuring the venti¬ 
lating currents. 

The author deals with the indications of the 
safety lamp as an indicator of the proportion of 
fire-damp if this is not outside the limits of 2 and 
5 or 6 per cent., and of the effect of quantities 
above the explosive limit in putting out the flame. 
He does not refer to any of the devices that have 
been used for showing smaller quantities, as, for 
instance, Prof. Clowes’s hydrogen lamp or 
Liveing’s fire-damp indicator. The book is in¬ 
tended primarily for candidates for certificates 
under section 15 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. It 
should serve this purpose well, as the discussion 
of the all-important cap of the flame of the safety 
lamp is very clear; some attention is given to the 
legal requirements and official regulations relating 
to coal mines, and the methods used for measuring 
ventilating currents are very fully explained. 

(2) “ Light, Radiation, and Illumination ” is 
an admirable exposition of the science which forms 
the basis of the practice of the illuminating en¬ 
gineer. It is the object of the members of this 
recently organised profession to apply light so as 
to obtain economical and satisfactory illumination, 
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and not merely to place so many hundred candle- 
power of illuminating means in a room or a street. 
The scheme of the book is not unlike that of 
Euclid, but using the methods of trigonometry 
and the calculus and geometrical illustrations of a 
series of propositions following in logical sequence 
the demonstrations are as clear as any in Euclid, 
but the time and space required are vastly less 
than that which would be necessary with a purely 
geometrical method. 

Beginning with a flat element of surface of a 
given luminous intensity, the author shows that 
the light radiated in different directions in space 
is proportional to the chords of a sphere to which 
the flat surface is tangent at the element. Then 
gradually sources of other geometrical forms are 
considered, and such real sources of light as fila¬ 
ments and arc light carbons. The illumination of 
surfaces and spaces, the effect of light-coloured 
walls, the curves of illumination from different 
sources, the uniformity of illumination with many 
lamps, and many other branches of the subject 
are treated fully and convincingly, and numerous 
tables for facilitating calculations in real cases are 
found as they are required. 

While the forms of the illumination curves given 
by incandescent electric lamps and three kinds of 
arc lamps receive their full share of attention, no 
reference whatever is made to gas lighting. Now 
that the most beautifully lighted streets in London 
—Victoria Street, Pall Mall, and other streets in 
the West End, covering some miles—are lighted 
by high-pressure incandescent gas, it seems rather 
an omission not to have any statement even of the 
nature of the illumination curve of this type of 
burner. While the publishers may persuade 
themselves that electric illumination now is, after 
daylight, the only kind that matters, this is not 
the fact, and the author might with advantage 
have given the illumination curve of one type of 
high-pressure gas burner. In spite, however, of 
this omission, the book is a splendid example of 
science applied to an art which has been too long 
neglected. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Place of Climatology in Medicine: being the 
Samuel Hyde Memorial Lectures, 1913. By Dr. 
W. Gordon. Pp. v + 62. (London: H. K. 
Lewis, 1913.) Price 3s. 6 d. net. 

At a time when the broad features of the climate 
of civilised countries are well established through 
long series of exact observations, it is well to be 
reminded that an accurate knowledge of the local 
variations, especially of wind and rainfall, are of 
vital importance in medical climatology. We have 
yet to produce properly contoured large-scale 
maps of climate, even for well-populated districts. 
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and these are necessary for the medical expert in 
those investigations which are essential if the 
practising physician is to be enabled to base his 
prescription of climate upon knowledge rather 
than hearsay and hypothesis. Dr. Gordon gave 
a new impetus to such research by his inquiry into 
the effect of rain-bearing winds upon the preval¬ 
ence of phthisis, and in these lectures he empha¬ 
sises the need for further detailed investigations 
of this character; he instances in particular cancer 
and rheumatic fever as suitable subjects owing to 
the considerable local variations which he has 
observed in the distribution of these diseases. 
The information to be derived from such re¬ 
searches would be useful to the physician in diag¬ 
nosis and prognosis, as well as in its more obvious 
applications. 

The main thesis of the lectures is the explana¬ 
tion of the origin of the theory that altitude, 
per se, affected the prevalence of phthisis, and the 
elucidation of the real factor. If the crude death- 
rate from phthisis is considered, it appears usually 
that up to about 5000 feet the disease becomes 
continuously less prevalent as the height in¬ 
creases. even if only an agricultural population is 
considered. Dr. Gordon has re-examined the 
statistics in detail, and has arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the decrease is mainly due to the more 
sheltered situations sought by the mountain- 
dweller for his habitation. He finds that for places 
exposed to rain-bearing winds the death-rate may 
even increase with altitude. The differences in the 
death-rate between places with different exposures 
are remarkable; in the Grisons the rate is three 
to four times as great in places exposed to 
W. winds as in sheltered places, and two to 
three times as great as in places exposed only to 
E. winds. Such results are of the first import¬ 
ance, and Dr. Gordon is to be congratulated on 
the success of an arduous piece of research. 

E. G. 

The " Wellcome " Photographic Exposure Record 
and Diary, 1914. (London: Burroughs Well¬ 
come and Co., 1913.) Price is. 

This neat, handy, and useful little pocket-book 
contains the concentrated essence of photographic 
practice, and anyone who has used it once will 
no doubt, like the writer, continue to secure it 
annually. The issue for 1914 does not materially 
differ from that published last year, except that 
everything is brought up to date. The great 
success of the tabloid form of developers, &e., 
is acknowledged by its most general use, and this 
issue gives, among others, one illustration of Mr. 
H. G. Ponting using the “ Rytol ” developer in 
the hut at the winter quarters, and another by 
him of the Terra Nova off Cape Evans. The 
special device attached to the cover, which tells 
the correct exposure at one turn of the disc and 
the light tables for each month, and factors for 
plates, films, &e., are special and valuable 
features of the publication. Ample space is pro¬ 
vided for logging the details of each plate or film 
exposed, and the usual diary portion obviates 
the necessity of having to carry any other pocket- 
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book for other memoranda, engagements, &c., 
Three editions are published, one for the North¬ 
ern hemisphere, another for the Southern, and a 
third for the United States. The price of one 
shilling brings it within the reach of everyone, 
and the book is well worth the money. 

Chemical Technology and Analysis of Oils, Fats, 
and Waxes. By Dr. j. Lewkowitsch. Fifth 
edition, entirely re-written and enlarged. 
Vol. i. Pp. xxiii + 668. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.) Price 25s. net. 

The well-known work of the late Dr. Lewkowitsch 
was reviewed at some length in these columns 
on the appearance of the fourth edition some 
four years ago (Nature, August 19, 1909). In 
view of the stage of transition through which 
the subject of fat analysis is now passing, the 
author would have preferred to wait a little 
longer before bringing out the present edition, 
hut the exhaustion of the previous issue precluded 
further delay. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter remains 
much as before, but its bulk has increased con¬ 
siderably, in spite of every endeavour to compress 
it and eliminate what has become antiquated. 
Due note has been made of recent progress in 
the chemistry and technology of fats and oils, so 
far as the scope of the present volume allows. 
Attention may be directed, for instance, to the 
discussions upon the causes of rancidity, the 
limitations of colour reactions in the examina¬ 
tion of oils, the synthesis of glycerides, the 
hydrolysis of fats by ferments and by chemical 
catalysts, and the production of “hardened” or 
“ hydrogenised ” fats by the reduction of various 
oils. In short, there is evidence that the volume 
has undergone a thorough revision in bringing 
it up to date. 

It is to be hoped that the lamented decease of 
the author will not necessitate any considerable 
delay in the completion of the new issue. The 
work was his magnum opus, and will remain a 
worthy memorial of his industry and knowledge. 

The British Empire Universities Modern English 
Illustrated Dictionary. Revised under the chief 
editorship of Edward D. Price and Dr. H. 
Thurston Peck. Pp. lxxx+1008. (London: 
The Syndicate Publishing Co., 1914.) Price 20.?. 

The illustrations form a noteworthy character¬ 
istic of this dictionary; for, as the title-page states, 
there are coloured plates, monotones, duograph 
charts and maps. The dictionary proper is pre¬ 
ceded by a number of articles by well-known 
writers designed to promote the intelligent use ol 
the volume; and at the end of the book are many 
useful and interesting addenda. The type of the 
dictionary itself is excellent, making reference to 
it easy and pleasant. With readers indifferent to 
the price of books the dictionary is likely to 
become popular, for it is not only trustworthy 
and exhaustive, but its handsome appearance will 
make it an ornament to the library table. 
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